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The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By Andrew Martin 
Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 
xxviii+583. 53.50, net. 

Principal Fairbairn stands in the first rank of British theologians 
of the present day, and is recognized as a leader among dissenters. 
Consequently all of his writings have been received with respectful 
attention and have been highly appreciated by the reading public. 
And The Philosophy of the Christian Religion has attracted even more 
attention than any of his previous works, though much of the criticism 
has been adverse. 

The title of the book itself contains a contradiction, for, whereas 
the Christian religion is an individual, concrete religion among 
others, philosophy always deals with the universal, not the particular. 
As a matter of fact. Principal Fairbairn has, not ostensibly but actu- 
ally, written a work on Christian apologetics, and to serve this pur- 
pose has given a philosophy of nature, knowledge, action, evil, 
history, and religion. He says, somewhat confusedly: "This book, 
then, is neither a philosophy nor a history of religion, but it is an 
endeavor to look at what is at once the central fact and idea of the 
Christian faith by a mind whose chief labor in life has been to make 
an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history" (Preface, p. x). 
And his contention is that this central fact and idea is not the histori- 
cal Jesus, but the deified Christ, the conception of a supernatural per- 
sonality formulated by the apostles in their interpretation of his 
person. His valuation is that "the conception of Christ stands related 
to history as the idea of God is related, to nature, i. e., each is in its 
own sphere the factor of order, or the constitutive condition of a 
national system " (p. 18). And so the book naturally has two parts, 
the first investigating the God in nature, the second interpreting the 
Christ [=God] in history. The study of nature is the means of 
unfolding, explicating, and defining the contents of the idea of God ; 
the study of history develops, amplifies, and justifies the conception of 
Christ. By means of a philosophy, a philosophy of religion, and a 
study of the essence of the Christian religion, he is confident that he 
is able to show the supremacy of Christianity as the fulfilment and 
completion of all. 

His point of view is entirely ontological. His notion of causality 
belongs to the old prescientific stage of thinking, in which every phe- 
nomenon has its place in a single chain of cause and effect leading 
back to a first uncaused cause. His way of looking at reality is that 
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which demands an answer to the question as to what actually exists, 
rather than as to what has a function and serviceability in life. He 
has the idea of an externally existent truth which is the criterion of 
knowledge. All these views modern thought is supplanting by its 
organic, empirical, and practical view-point. 

Under the guise of an idealistic philosophy he takes a short and 
easy path in obtaining by means of theoretic reasoning the whole 
spiritual life and transcendental personality that is needed to make 
philosophy yield rich results for religion. His confidence in his 
method and results is unbounded; but in fact his procedure would not 
be regarded as cogent and sufficient by any of the best leaders of 
idealism. In addition, his theoretic work is open to all the criticisms 
that are urged against the idealistic theory of knowledge in general. 

Instead of being able to derive a transcendental personality by the 
methods adopted in the first part of the book, an investigation of 
nature reveals at best its continuity and legality. And the analogical 
interpretation of all reality by means of a category obtained from our 
own experience, which is so small a part of that reality, is a method 
which cannot yield absolute certainty. But Dr. Fairbairn makes use 
of the argument from analogy as if it yielded universal and necessary 
conclusions. The reading of personality into all reality is more the 
result of faith than of abstract logical thinking. Then again, per- 
sonality as we know it presents a reciprocal relation between activity 
and passivity. It is a growing reality, and is conditioned and limited 
by environment. Dr. Fairbairn overlooks the effect of these considera- 
tions in his argument for analogy. It is just possible that we have 
not sufficient data to solve the problems that underlie all reality, and 
it seems reasonable that the whole existence cannot be set forth fully 
by any one part of that existence. 

Even supposing that Dr. Fairbairn's philosophical investigation 
would yield the valid conclusion that there is a transcendental per- 
sonality presupposed in nature, knowledge, and history, still it would 
have no bearing as a support for the validity of the Christian religion. 
For the religious idea of the supernatural personality of Christ has 
nothing in common with a cosmological or epistemological concept of 
a transcendental personality. The author utterly fails to make a dis- 
tinction between religious knowledge and that gained in science or 
philosophy. Just as religious ideas have no validity in philosophy, so 
no philosophical ideas have any function to perform in any system of 
religious ideas. To make the idea of Christ's supernatural personality 
one with the concept of a transcendental personality derived from 
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philosophy would mean that the religious idea is changed to a philo- 
sophic concept and so of no use to religion, or else make the system 
of religious ideas a philosophy of the universe. 

And the latter is what Dr. Fairbairn actually does, for he is com- 
pletely intellectualistic in his mode of thought. Religion is continu- 
ously thought of as a system of ideas, and the true religion is the true 
philosophy of the universe. Christianity is the supreme religion, for 
the fundamental element in Christianity, the intellectual interpreta- 
tion of Jesus' person, is " the factor of order in history " and " the 
constitutive condition of a rational system." But we venture to say 
that the principle of the supernatural personality of Christ, whether 
taught by Christ or by the apostles, has not been the creative factor of 
religion. Rather, Jesus as living Savior generates faith or trust in the 
God revealed in him. Persons rather than doctrines must save persons. 

It would be easy to condemn other elements of the book. Often 
there is dogmatism, arbitrary modes of argument, and sometimes a 
twisting of the facts to suit the purpose in hand. The literary style is 
alluring, especially to the one who is anxious to accept the position of 
the author; but to the patient student digging beneath the expression 
for the essence of the thought expressed, the writer's ability as a 
rhetorician is felt to be a mask which often covers loosely constructed 
thought, or a fairy bridge over which the enthusiastic imagination 
glides easily, but which will not be trusted by sober reason to span 
what are in truth great and yawning chasms. 

Still it would be unfair to fail to express some of the appreciation 
which every reader of the book must feel. The broad learning, sane 
exegesis, and reverent and sympathetic treatment of the subject will 
appeal to all. The writer fearlessly approaches many problems and 
gives a candid discussion. In particular isolated arguments there are 
many good points. We should like to say that the book, viewed in its 
wholeness, has a worth; yet in what does that worth consist? Not in 
its method or conclusion as a whole ; but, as just said, in scattered 
thoughts shining like grains of gold here and there upon its pages. 
The fundamental error of the book on its religious side is its finding 
the essential element of religion, not in that which is immediately 
experienced, but in a given codified system of ideas — necessarily of a 
transitory nature — taken up from tradition and employed by religion 
as a means of expression and realization. This error is intimately 
interwoven with his false epistemology and his bad psychology. 

G. B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 



